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DANIEL MCMILLAN 


About the beginning of autumn, in the year 
after the memorable defeat at Pentland, as 
Nathan Cowan the ferryman at Cunningholm, 
sat at the door of his hut repairing a net, be 
was thrown into a state of considerable alarm 
by the appearance of a regiment of dragoons. 
One of thein, at the command of his officer, 
fett the ranks, and inquired the way and the 
distance to Lag Tower. “ It’s about three 
miles,’’ answered Nathan, ‘‘ and the road 
gangs straight by the neuk o’ that hill.” Ata 
time when the whole island was under martial 
law, and troops of military were scouring the 
country in all directions, this might have crea- 
ted little surprise, even to the inhabitant of a 
remote aud lonely cabin: but Nathan had ne- 
ver before seen so many horsemen together, 
and from past experience, he conjectured that 
it boded no cessation of suffering to his per- 
secuted countrymen. 


A quarter of an hour's ride brought the dra- 
goons to the summit of the rising ground 
which bounds the vale of Nith, and they be- 
gan to descend one of the declivities which 
forms the narrow valley called the ‘“ Glen of 
the Lag.”’ ‘‘ A barren country,” said Colonel 


Strachan, the commanding-officer, casting his | 


eyes on eacli side of the bleak hills, tenanted 
only by a tew sheep, to Lieutenant Livings- 
ton, as they traced the narrow windings of 
the glen. “ A wild country,” replied Liv- 
ingston, ‘and but thinly peopled I should 
suppose. Sir Robert is likely to give us little 
to du in the neighbourhood of his own house 
at least.” 
activity and zeal,” 


‘ 


‘“ A man of Sir Robert Grierson’s 
said Colonel 
‘will neither remiin long idle himsel!f, nor 


Strachan, 


suffer those under his directions to go without 
employment.” As they approached the house, 
or, as it more 


was commonly called, the 


Tower, the valley widened, and the land had | 


While several wa- 
ving fields of corn proved, that amid all the 
troubles and coniusion of the times, husband- 
ry had not been entirely neglected. The 
Tower itself was a square building of great 


amore cultivated aspect ; 


strength, but without architectural beauty, 


situated on a small mound near the middle of 


the glen. It had been surrounded by a moat; 
but, as ii Was now ary, there was access to il 


on all sides. 








The principal entrance, howev- 


er, Was by a bridge, which had once been de- 
tended by two smail towers. 

Sir Robert Grierson of Lag had descried the 
soldiers as they came up the glen, and, on 
their nearer approach, recognised their lead- 
er: he therefore came out to meet them, just 
as the foremost had reached the bridge, and 
the officers had given orders to halt. He was 
a stout man, somewhat above the middle size, 
His counte- 
nance Was rather handsome than otherwise, 
but had that particular expression, which, 
though net absolutely torbidding, would have 
prevented you trom chusing its possessor ei- 
ther as a companion ora friend. It was not 
devoid of meaning: his brows always knit, 
and his lips compressed, bespoke a inind firm 
to execute whatever purpose it undertook; 
but they also showed that he was a stranger 
to all the tender sensibilities of human na- 


and about sixty years of age. 


ture. His eye never gleamed with the work- 
ings of anger, or the fulness of joy. Hf he 
never stormed or raged with wrathful fury, 
his teatures as seldom relaxed into a smile, or 
beamed with delight. In the bloody work of 
persecution, in which he was so actively and | 
extensively engaged, his countenance never 
exhibited a mind melted to pity at the agonies 
of suffering, or visited by fear in situations of 
danger. Reproaches he commonly answered 
by a hollow, diabolical laugh, and curses he 





heard with the most supreme indifference. In 
chusing his part in the tragical drama, he had | 
been instigated, partly by a bigotied attach- | 
ment to prelatic taith, part.y by inordinate cu- 

pidity. The party which he tavoured were in 

power, and were exerting themselves to es- 

tablish the religion which he professed; and | 
when he tound that, by seconding their exer- 

tions, he could serve the interests of both, and, 
best preserve his wealth and property from | 
exaction and dilapidation, he embraced the | 
cause with a willingness, and supported it | 
with a constancy that nothing could shake. 
It has also been aileged that his zeal was trom 
time to time kept alive by valuable presents, | 
and by being aliowed to appropriate pretty | 
large sums irom those fines whic) were exac- 


ted trom the non-confornists. The eagerness 


| 
with which he pursued sensual gratification, 


in private life, proves that his mind was the 


seat of other passions equally fierce with | 
those arising trom bigotry and avarice. 
‘You are welcowe to Lag Tower,” said | 
he, as he shook Colonel 


hand. The colonel thanked 


Strachan by the! 
: j 


hing with the | 


frankness of a soldier and instantly explained 
the cause of his present intrusion of so nu 
merous a retinue. ‘‘ Our worthy Councillors 
and Commissioners,” said he, “ instigated by 
that most reverend and tender-hearted fathei 
in God, the Archbishop, are incensed thaf 
these obstinate wretches should reject the len 
ity of the Act of Indulgence, and have dis- 
patched me with these fellows to assist you, 
and all the friends of the good cause, to teach 
them obedience, by a little wholesome coet 
cion, or convey them to Edinburgh, to be pla 
ced before their Lordships’ most impartial tri- 
bunal. But,” continued he, delivering a small 
packet to Sir Robert, “ on all these matters 
you will, I presume, find ample instructions 
in these papers. In the mean time, you can 
probably direct these men to good quarters.’ 
All the accommodation to be spared in the 
Tower had already been occupied by a party 
of Dundee’s troopers, and, at any rate, would 
have been quite inadequate ; but Sir Robert 
ordered his own servants, and those of the 
troopers who knew the country to conduct 
the men to such places as he knew could ac 
commodate them. He then led the way to 
Colonel Strachan and the other superior offi 
cers into his own house, and having ordered 
them to be served with refreshments, begged 
leave to be permitted to retire, in order te 
peruse his despatches 

Among these was a letter from no less @ 
personage than tue Primate himself, which 
that hypocritical apostate had written with all 
the fervency and zeal of a man who knew 
that his all depended on upholding the system 
ot proceedings which he had been so instru 
mental in bringing about and fomenting. He 


began by lamenting, that, notwithstandi: g all 
the measures, both lenient and coercive, 


which had hitherto been employed, Episco 
pacy, the only true religion, might be consid 
ered as being still far frou established; that 
the people displayed an obstinacy in resisting 
the truth, which nothing but the most violent 


remedies oonvld cure; and these were rendered 


| tentold more necessary, on account ol the re 


sistauce Which had jately been made to the 


civil and military powes “The southern 


and western shires,” he said, * lad by theit 


wile, and especially 


by their late couduct, 
snewn themselves to be particularly contuma 
it Was thereiore necessary to pre coed 
No par 


interest ought 


C1OuUs; 
against thei with the utmost rigour 
tiacities OF motives of priya 


to divert the trends of prelacy and loyalty 
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from the speedy suppression of obdurate re- 
sistance and rebellion. ‘The Presbyterians, by | 
their rejection of the Indulgence had plainly 
proved that they were alike incapable of ap- 
preciating the clemency of their rulers, or of | 
consulting their own spiritual and temporal | 
interests ; their convictions must therefore be | 
awakened, and their contumacy sabdued, by 
increasing severity. Sir Robert Grierson,” 
he rontinued, “ bad hitherto exerted himself | 
qwith the most commendable zeal, and would 
continue to doso with unswerving constancy. 
His Majesty's Council for Scotland,’ added 
he in conclusion, * entertain a grateful sense 
of your exertions and assiduity, and, most as- 
suredly, will not suffer them to go unreward- 
ad.” 





From the tenor of this epistle, Sir Robert | 
saW that the conduct expected trom bim was 
to proceed with redoubled vigour in’ the | 
cause which he had already chosen This | 
squared so exacily with his own views and in- 
clinutions, that his resolutions were instantly 
formed; he theretore returned to bis guests to 
dv them the honours of his house. 


Next morning the troops were dispersed | 
throughout the country, wherever it was | 
A con- 
eiderable number of them, with their colonel, | 


remained in Nithsdale, to assist Sir Robert id | 


thonght they could be most effective. 


subordimating the inhabitants of that district. 
With a party of these, he proceeded first to 
the house ot Danie! M‘Millan, one of the most 
respectable of his own tenants. This man, 
though, he had been engaged in none of the 
late tumultuary proceedings, was nevertheless 
exceedingly obnoxious to the Prelatists, on 
account of his firm attachment to the religion 
ot his fathers. He had been severely fined, 
but that had only served to confirm tim the 
During 


the early part of his life, he had been tor o.a- 





more in his Presbyterian principles 


MY Vears a servant at the Tower, under Sir | 
Robert's tather, and in some measure, a com- | 
panion of the boyhood, and an attendant on 
the juvenile sports of Sir Robert himselt. He 
therefore often used a freedom of speech to- 
ward his landlord which none of his other 
tenants or dependents dared to venture. He 
had never presumed tu reproach him with bis 
conduct towards his innocent countrymen, 
but when, about the time that the fine was 
exacted, Sir Robert had warned him of the 
cousequences, perhaps tatal, which, what he 
called, his obstinacy might draw on his head, 
Daniel boldiy replied, that he would never 
subscribe to a system of religious faith which 
needed the cruel argumentsof arbitrary power 
and penal laws to enforce its observance. He 
might, he said, like many others, be hunted 
dike a partridge on the mountains, and be com- 
Pelled to hide bis body in the dens and cav- 
erns of the earth; but his conscience was th 

ryeculiar property of liis Heavenly master, and i 





proession: “ To prison,” 


could not be subjected to the dictates of hu- 
man authority. 


Little as Sir Robert was accustomed to lis- 
ten to the dictates of affection, or to be over- 
awed by firmness, he found himselt incapable 
of proceeding at once to extremities against a 
mav whom he had always regarded with feel- 
ings of more than ordinary respect. These 
liberties were therefore at this time passed 
over unnoticed and unresented; but now, 
when superior authority seemed to encourage 
his cruelties, they returned to his recollection 
With a bitterness which determined him to 
proceed to the tull extent of his commission. 
The regard which he was, as it were compel- 
led to entertain towards M Millan, be had also 
considered as a weakness, which be was anx- 
ious to overcome; it was therefore with some- 
thing like emotions of joy that, having disen- 
gaged himself from its thraldom, he entered 
the cottage whose inmates had been thrown 
into a state of no small consternation, on be- 
holding the approach of so many armed wen. 
Only three of the family were present—M 
Millan and his wife, who were standing in ex- 
pectation of the entrance of the visitors, and 
James, their eldest son, an invalid, who lay 
stretched on a settle beside the fire. ** Good 
morning, Daniel,” said Sir Robert, speaking 
hastily, and without any other preface intro- 
ducing the object of bis visit. ‘ Do you still 
continue obstinate in refusing to acknowledge 
the King’s supremacy, and to renounce the 
Covenant! Do you approve of the Act of In- 
dulgence ?”’ Daniel waited tor a few moments 


lin an attitude of attention, as if expecting to 


hear something more; but at last inguired 
what were to be the consequences, and whith- 
er le was to go, in ease he continued firm in his 
said Sir Robert. 
* Then, suldiers, do your duty,”’ cried M’Mil- 
|p, giving the orders for his own arrest. At 
tue mention of the word prison, the anguish 
endured by M Millan’s wife deprived her even 
of the power of shedding tears. She had sur- 
veyed the whole scene with the painful inter- 
est of one who waits to hear something more 
awful than she dares almost to believe possi- 
ble. At the approach ot the soldiers to seize 
her husband, she teil on her knees to Sir Ro- 
bert; but all power of entreaty was denied 
her, and with an agony, which arrested the 


attention and sottened the hearts of the bru- | 
tal soldiers themselves,she couldonly exclaim, | 


‘Oh, Sir!” and sunk senselessonthe floor. The 
arrest of his father, and the distress of his mo- 
ther, brought a heetic glow over the pallid 
countenance of James M Millan, and exerting 
an energy, of which disease had deprived him 
for mauy a day, he raised her trom the ground 
and placed her on the settle. ‘ Behold some 
if the consequences of your stubbornness,” 
said Sir Robert to M‘Millan, pointing to his 
almost lifeless wile and emaciated son. “1 








——— ————s- 
| 
was prepared for the worst,’ repticd he in a 
a voice in which sorrow and anger seemed to 
strive for the mastery. 
er, he regained his firmness, and, as s00n ag 


In a moment, howev- 


his wile began to recover, signified that he was 
ready to accompany them. * But where is 
William?” inquired Sir Robert after they were 
mounted; * my orders are to spare neither 
old nor young; and although Iwill take upon 
me to suller James to remain unmolested for 
the present, yet William must share the fate 
of histather, if he inherits any of his obstina- 
replied M:Millan, 
* | hope he will be enabled to keep out of the 


cy.’ ©“ Wherever he is,” 


reach of the enemy, or, if he too does become 
a prey, that he will receive grace to endure 
tribulation like a Christian.” 

When they arrived at the Tower, M'Milian 
was conducted to a small dark apartment, 
which was to serve as a temporary place of 
confinement till be could be carried to Edin- 
burgh. When left alone, the first act whieh 
he performe d was to throw himse!f on his 
knees, and commend himself to his Heavenly 
Father. It was with something Uke a look 
of triumph that he surveyed the grated win- 
dows and uncomfortable appearance oi his 
new abode, after he arose trom these pioue 
exercises. He felt that he had now to act an- 
other and a dillerent part from that whieh he 
had hitherto performed, and that all his forti- 
tude would be necessary, to enable him to 
conduct himself with becoming constancy. 
From the beginning, he had been no uncon- 
cerned spectator of the sufferings of his coun- 
trymen; and although, through the forbear- 
ance of his master, he had been less hardly 
dealt with than many o hers, yet he knew 
too well the character ot that master, and the 
disposition of the Government. not to foresee 
that he might one day be called upon to suf. 
fer in the cause of truth. He had therefore 
all along considered proceedings like the pre: 
sentas extremely likely to take place; and 
on this account, he disjiayed more firmness 
than in other circumstances he might have 
been able to command. What might now be 
his fate he was unable te conjecture; but the 
experience of others taught him to forehode 
the worst. Imaginary and real suffering, he 
began to feel, were totally different: still the 
goodness of the cause, a strong sense of du- 
ty, and perhaps other motives more nearly 
allied io human frailty, gilded his present 
woes and his future prospects with the vivid 
colouring of enthusiasm. Inthe train of re- 
‘flections which followed, he could not help 
‘comparing the simple form and elficacious 
spirit of that religion tor which the present 
miseries were endured, with the vain pomp 
and haughty intolerance of that of his perse- 
entors; and if he ascribed the spirit of perse- 
cution to the use, instead of the abuse of that 
partienlar form, he could scarcely be blamed 
/ The bated Couucil and their creatures wert 
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Prelatists; Sir Robert Grierson was a bigot | intimating that he was to follow 


In the pre- 


tu the same taith; and feeling the influence | sent mood of his mind, be was little inclined 
of religious belief on his own conduct, and | to resist any such intimation, whatey er might 


knowiug its effects on the manners of others, 
if was not surprising that a plain man, unac- 
cust med to philosophical reasoning, should 
cunsider that as the cause, Which, in almost 
every case, was perhaps nothing more than a 
preience to cover other purposes. 


| 


Enthusiasm, however, like every other ef- | 


fort of the imagination, is like the *‘ morning 


cloud and the early dew;” and, in following 


the supposed cause of its effects, M*Miilan | 
could not prevent the transition of his thoughts 


to the painiul realities of his present condi- 
tion. He was a sincere Christian and a 
staunch Presbyterian; but he was also the 
child of human nature, and alive to all the 


pains and privations of suffering. Gioomy 


thoughts began to intrude themselves; and, | 


whea oppressed with hunger, cold, and total 
Jarkness, he could not resist their melancholy 
influences. <A tess noble, at least more pain- 
ful train of thought took possession of bis 
mind, and the full tide of his woes began to 
fiw fast upon him. His wife in misery, and 
his eldest son emaciated with disease and sor- 


row, presented themselves before the eyes of | 


his mind, A cloud ot uncertainty also hung 
over the fate of his second son, the principal 
hope and stay of his declining years. This 
young man had gone that very morning to 
a cousiderable distance, in order to accom- 
pany one of the ejected clergyman to a 
house in the neighbourhood, where a pri- 
Vate meeting was to be held in the evening. 
This was en errand atiended with considera- 
ble risk, as they were exposed to the danger 
of talliag ti with companies of military in ev- 
ery direction. Bat how or when could he, 
notwithstanding all his anxiety and uncer- 
tainty, alleviate the sufferings of the one, or 
jalisiy the yearnings of his soul concerning 
the other? He himself was a prisoner, and in 
the power ef men who wouid neither pity 
nor assist him. Ina day or two he might be 
dispatched to Edinburgh, and im a tew days 
more consigned to the hands of the execu- 
tioner. 
window; but all his attempts were vain, and 
he resigned himsell to despair. His imagina- 
tiou brooded over the horrors of captivity 
with a pertinacity which checked every at 
tempt to turn his thoughts into a more hope- 
ful channel; and the bitterness of anguish had 
driven him almost into a state of distraction, 
Whea his attention was arrested by a slight 
noise at the door of his apartment. Presently 
he imagined that it opened, and that he heard 
gome person groping round the room. The 
noise he made, as he instinctively retreated 
When the unknown individual approached, 
directed the stranger, who soon sueceeded in 


ayiug hold of, and pulling him gently, as if 


He mechanically turned towards the | 


| 
{ 


| 


{ 
| 





| be its issue; and obeying the directions of his 


guide, he soon found bimeelf in the open aur 
Whether it was any of Sir Robert's servants, 


or some friend, who liad tound means to re- 
' 


as- 


lease bim trom his captivity, he could uo 


certain, as his deliverer retreated as soon as 


he was without the walls of the Towe: 


at liberty, his spirits began to revive, and ha- 


ving fairly cleared the premises of the Tower, | 


he directed bis steps towards his own home 
As he coutd visit Barndennoch, where the 
private conventicle was to be held, with bat 
little deviation from the direct road, he deter- 
mined to ge by that place, and endeavour to 
learn what had become of his son William 
and his friends. Here his appearance caused 
no small surprise and joy to a considerable 
number who had assembled, grieved at the 
tidings of his unfortunate captivity. When he 


entered. they were deliberating whether or | 


not to attend a field-meeting which was to be 
held next day, not far from Drumlanrig. The 


increase of military force, which had lately 


arrived, rendered such a meeting exceedingly | 


dangerous; but when it was considered that 
their absence could not now prevent it, and 
might be construed into diffidence in the 
goodness of their cause, or criminal luke- 


warmness, they resolved to give their atten- | 
By representing to M’ Millan, that, as | 


dance. 
soon as his escape was known, the pursuit 
would be directed to his own house, and that 
he might thus bring destruction on his wife 


and son, as well as on himself, and by dis-| 


patching a messenger to inform them of his 
liberty and safety, he was persuaded to aec- 
company them, Without returning home; and 
they accordingly set out long Lelure day- 
break. 

The morning was already advanced when 
they reached the heights which uearly sur- 
round the ducal residence of Drunilanrig 
From these is a beautiful prospect of the fer- 
tile and picturesque country, w atered by the 
Nith, which can be traced ia all its windings 


for many miles, till it seems to lose itself) 
The country pos- | 


among the distant holms. 
sesses that ricliness of appearance which cul- 


tivation alune can bestow, and is variegated 


and adorned, in almost every direction, by 
large plantations. The view is bounded on 
the north by the Lowther-hills, which are 
green to their summits; and on the cast, by 
the bleaker range above which Queensberry 
rises in lofty preeminence. ‘Toward the south 
there is a distant view of the Solw ay Frith, 


and the hor zon is bounded by the wild and | 


irregular forms oi the mountains of Cumber- 


land. The beauty of sucha prospect, beight- | 


ened, as ia the present instance, by the ap- 
pearance of the castle, with ils towers, as it 





M. 


| were gilded with gold by the beams of the 
| rising sun, and the surrounding woods glittcr- 

ing in all the freshness of the morning, was 
calculated to raise the feelings to the highest 
piteh of enthusiastic admiration; and many 
of the company could not retrain from sing 
ing that most pious snd poetical deseription of 
the works of creation, composed by the He 
brew Kard: 


Acain | 





* Bless God, my s 
Thou art exceeding great ; 
With howour ond with inajesty 


Thou clothed art tw state 


With Light as with a robe, thyself 
Thou coverest about; 


Aud, like unto a curtain, thou 


| The heavens stretehect out,” &e 


* op « hia sane ’ r : 

Even at this early hour aumerous parties 
were seen emerging trom the woods and viens 
and by the time that they reached the place 


¢ 


loft rendezvous, a great multitude had already 


| assembied The place pitched upon for the 
exercises of the day was an Opell space, ou 
lthe side of a hill, heerly sarrounded with 
| wood. All those who were armed were pla 
ced on the outposts, to guard against sudder 
attack, and scouts were posted cn all the 
neighbouring heights, to give the alarm, i: 
case of the approach of danger. Experience 
| proved that these precautions were not taker 
| in vein; for the work was scarcely beguu 
wheno it was reported that two parties ot dra 
goons were advancing to attack them. Ag 
sounasthe certainty ot this report was knowa, 
| the peopie di persed in different direetions, 
j with the exception ef about three hundred, 
Who, occupying a position inaccessible to ca- 
| valry, determimed to wait their approach, that 
the rest might the more e isily escape bey one 
| the reach of danger. 
Wien the soldiers saw that they could net 
ther dislodge these inen by their manauy reg, 
| nor compel them to retreat by menaces, nei 


; provoke them to an engavement by insolence 


| and reproaches, they directed their pursuit af 
| tersuch ot the straggiers as were still within 
reach. Among many others who were over 
! . ‘ 
| taken and made prisoners were the « lergymar 
who hed intended to officiate. and six men 
|; who accompanied him. Aiter having been 
grievously maltreated, they were lastened to 
(the horses, and dragged along at the same 
speed with which the horsemen rode 
The capture of their minister was no soou 
er known to the men who had stationed thei 


selves on the hillside, than, dividing them 
selves into companies, they set out in differ 
ent directions to seize all th passes through 
which it was likely the suldiers would pass 
with their prisoners, in order, if possible, to 
| retake them. M‘Millan, with a party of thirty 
seven, proceeded to Exnterkin, a very steep 
| hill on the wayto Edinburgh. Along the side; 


of this bill the road winds for nearly two mile: 
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and is in many places so narrow, that not more 
than two horsemen can ride abreast. It also 
passes along the edge of several frightful pre- 
cipices, down whieh the smallest effort might 
precipitate the heaviest body. Ln a little hol- 
Jow immediately opposite the most dangerous 
of these, M‘Millan, with his companions, lay 
concealed till next morning, When a party of 
cavalry, with the prisoners, were seen ascend- 
ing the mountain. As soon as they had arri- 
ved ata place where resistance could only 
have caused inevitable destruction, M‘ Millan 
ascended a height, and commanded them, as 
they valued their lives, to halt, and deliver up 
As the morning was misty, it 
Was some time before the commanding offi- 


their prisoners, 


cer could discover whence the voice proceed- 
ed; but at last, looking up, and perceiving a 
man standing almost above him, he ordered 
his men to halt, and cried out, ‘‘ What do you 
want, and who are you?” M‘Millan having 
ealled up twelve of his companions, and giv- 
en them the word, ‘‘ Make ready,” again de- 
manded, ‘ Will you deliver our minister?” 
“No,” answered the officer, accompanying 
his refusal with a dreadtul oath. He had 
scarcely pronounced the words, when he was 
shot through the head with a musket ball, and 
falling from his horse, was dashed to pieces 
against the sides of the precipice. The whole 
«company then levelled their pieces, and the 
soldiers must have been inevitably destroyed 
had not the officer who was next in command 
desired atruce. The wisdom otf this propo- 
sal was rendered more conspicuous by the 
appearance of another body of countrymen 
at the top of the hill. ‘‘ What do you want?” 
‘inquired the next in command. “ Our minis- 
ter,” replied M‘Millan, *‘ and the rest of the 
prisoners.” 
otiicer, “ but itis only on condition that you 
order your men to ground their arms.” “We 
want no man’s hie,”’ 
ordered his companions to fall back. “1 ex- 
pect,” said the officer to the clergyman, when 
he and the other prisoners were set free, ‘that | 
vou will use your influence with these men to | 
prevent farther bloodshed.” “ I will do so,” | 
replied the clergyman. ‘ Then go,” said the 
officer; ‘“ you owe your life to this damned) 
mountain.” ‘* Rather say to the God who 
made the mountain,”’ replied the clergyman. 
When M*Millan and his friends were prepar- | 
mg to retire, the officer again cried out, “I 
hope you will fulfil your promise, and cause 


those fellows, who occupy the top of the hill 
to make way.” 
them,” replied M‘Millan, “ belong not to us. 


“ These fellows, as vou call 


i presume they are peaceable travellers, wait- 
ing till you pass.” “* Had I known so sooner,” 
said the officer, ‘“‘ you should not have got 
your men so cheap, nor come off so free.” 





** You may judge from the fate of your supe- 
or officer.”” replied M' Millan, ‘‘ which party | 


‘* You shall have them,” said the | 


| has the most cause to be thankful that the af- 
| fair has ended so peaceably.” 
The activity and vigilance used by the 
| ‘* Persecutors” rendering it impossible for the 
* Covenanters” in this district to assemble in 
| such numbers as to make any effectual resis- 
|tance, and unsafe to remain in’ situations 
; Where they were liable to be apprehended, 
| M‘Millas, with many others, retired to Crich- 
| up Linn, a cavernous glen about three miles 
| distant from the village of Thornhill. The 
only entrance to this Linn is through a little 
valley, formed on each side by gextly sloping 
hills, covered with wood, which, as you ad- 
vance, gradually contract till there is scarcely 
room for a footpath on the edge of a small 


lriver. After a number of windings, in which 
{ the path becomes more rugged and difficult, 
| the rocks rise, on both sides, to the height of 
filty or sixty feet, approaching so near at the 
j top that a man may, without much difficulty, 
| leap from the one side to the other. Into the 
| recess formed by these rocks there is no pas- 
sage except by the bed of the stream, which 
lis here very deep, and a dangerous path of 
| These is a sort 
|of cave of freestone, supported by natural 
| pillars; different parts of which are still known 
| by the names of the Whigs’ Lang-setile, and 
the Sutor’s Seat, on account of the refuge 
| Which it afforded to the persecuted Preshyte- 
| rians, and the opportunity which a mechanic 
| of their number embraced of following his 
| employment. Above this cave the Linn is 
| little else than a succession of the most awful 
| precipices, where the foot of man has never 
trod, and the light of the sun never shone. 


not above a foot in breadth. 





In this almost inaccessible retreat, M‘Mil- 
lan with his companions in trouble, remained 
| for a considerable time, sending out parties 
| every night to bring provisions, and gain intel- 


said M’Millan, and he | ligence of what was going on without. During 


that period, however, great numbers—some 


| from impatience of confinement, others from 


necessity, on account of indispositioa occa- 
sioned by damps, fatigue, and other causes— 
had left them, preferring health and freedom, 
with the danger of being taken, to security in 
so unwholesome an abode; so that, after the 
battle of Bothwell Bridge, their numbers were 
reduced to six men. Each of these, by turns, 
went out about nightfall to forage for the rest, 
and usually returned about day-break. One 
morning, however, the sun having already 
risen, and there being no appearance of the 
person who had gone out on the preceding 
evening, M‘Millan sent bis son to endeavour 
to gain intelligence concerning him. They 
were not without suspicions of treachery; but 
as William was told to proceed with extreme 
caution, they apprehended little danger. He 
had not been gone many minutes, however, 
when the report of a gun confirmed their sus- 


| picions, and made them forebode the worst 





concerning the fate of William M’Millan and 
their own satety. They seized the arms 
which they bad in possession, and hasted to 
defend the entrance to the Linn. The first 
who advanced fell at the feet of his compan- 
ions, who, seeing the advance of a considera- 
ble body of soldiers, plunged into the river, 
and, with great difficulty, reached a place ot 
salety from the shot of the enemy. But as it 
Was impossible to remain long standing up to 
the middle in water, they resolved to endeav- 
our to reach a wood at a short distance from 
the head of the Lina, where they hoped to 
conceal themselves till an opportunity offered 
of making their escape. The first who made 
the alternpt was instantly shot from the delib- 
erate cruelty of the soldiers. 

During the time that M‘Millan was necessi- 
tated to make Crichup Linn the principal place 
of his retreat, he bad ventured, more than 
once, to visit his wife and son. Whether Sir 
Robert Grierson had been informed of these 
visits, and considered that, by his connivance, 
James M:Millan had forfeited all claims to his 
forbearance, or whether he thought that his 
duty was but impertectly periormed, so long 
as a single Presbyterian remained, in one of 
his rounds he called at the house, dragged 
him from his bed, to which he was still confi- 
ned by sickness, and exposing him to the fire 
ot his soldiers, added bis name also to the 
long list of martyrs. A large stone, which the 
piety of the present proprietor of the land has 
induced him to surround with a few trees and 
a fence, marks the place where this cruel deed 
was perpetrated. Mrs. M*Millan died soon 
after of a broken heart, and together with her 
son, was interred in the parish church-yard 
A hawthorn bush, and a small stone, still point 
out the grave where they ‘ rest in peace, tc 
rise in glory.” 








witevary. 


TOMBSTONE WAREHOUSE: OR MAGASIN DES 
MODES MONUMENTAL AT PARIS, 1219. 

A Lady, well known in the fashionable cir- 
cles of Paris, lately lost by death, a relative 
who had been domiciliated with ber for some 
years, and who, being in some measure a de- 
pendent, took ail the drudgery of honsekeep- 
ing arrangements off her hands. Though an 
Englishman, I happen to stand on the footing 
of a particular friend in this family; and 
having, for several years past, been accus- 
tomed to wait upon the lady as her attend- 
ant to all parties abroad, her assistant when 
she arrived at home, and her aid-de-camp 
when the orders to shopkeepers were of too 
delicate a nature to be trusted to a footman 





—my services, on this sorrowful occasion, 
were naturally expected, and as naturally of 
fered 

I shall sey nothing of the order of the fu 
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neral; every thing was conducted with de- 
cency, and, at the same time, with a magnifi- 
cence worthy of the opulence and respecta- 
bility of the family, and calculated to im- 
press on the minds of the spectators, the mag- 
nitude of the distress whieh the gloomy pomp 
represented by all the external emblems of 
woe. This painful ceremony finished, a mon- 
umeat to the deceased became the ext ob- 
ject of attention, and [ was requested to take 
the necessary measures for having a suitable 
one erected. 

In order that I might worthily execute this 
interesting commission, I consulted my friend 
the Marquis of B. who had lately lost a con- 


sort whom he highly respected but never lived | 


with; and to whose memory he had erected 
a superb marble, which testified, with all the 
pathos of poetry, how much the heart of the 
survivor was turn by the violent separation 
On inquiry of this gentleman what tradesman 
had so well served him in ‘tis affliction, he 
said he was unable to inform me, not having 
yet paid the expenses of the funeral:—he re- 
ferred me however, to Monsieur G 





To Monsieur G—— I accordingly went, 
without delay, and found him dull and dispo- 
sed to be silent. He said little of his lost 
friend, but seemed to think much ; and, as le 


appeared disinclined to entertain company, [| 


quitted him as soon as he had furnished me 
with the address of one of the most celebra- 
ted Parisian dealers in monuments 


Le Sieur M. N. is the owner of a most mag- 
nificent establishment in this way: taste, order, 
and smiling politeness there reign ; and, walk- 
ing along the first gallery into which I entered, 
surrounded by angels and genii, and nymphs 
shining in the purest alabaster, conducted by 
a bowing employe, J thought to myself—* this 


is indeed smoothiag the passage to the tomb.” | 


The delicacy of the tenderest nerves would 
not be startled here by the mementos of 
death. 

I found it would be necessary to wait a lit- 
tle before L could explain the purpose of my 
visit, for the master had customers with him. 
His talents were well known, and no genteel 
person at Paris likely to want a monument, 
would think for a moment of being furnished 
by any other than M. N. His improvements 
in his art had been recorded in the Magazine 
of Inventions, and some of his finest articles 
were exhibited at the fetes of French Indus- 
try, as a proof of the increased consumption 
of the nation. As I advanced towards the 
great man, I tound him too much occupied 
With a couple of gentlemen, dressed in deep 
mourning, to observe my approach; and I 
was, I must contess, struck by the simple dig- 


In | 
, . . ° . -| 
he Almanac des Gourmands, it is said of | 


aity with which he conducted business. 


Beauvilliers,one of the master spirits of French | 
cookery, who did things in his art which the | 
world will not willingly let die—that with one 
of his sauces, a man, with a good appetite, 
might eat his own father! It would be doing 
| injustice to Le Sieur M. N. to limit his pane- 
gyric to saying of his monuments, that a man 
might desire one forhis own father; this would 
be affirming but little; but, if I may speak 


one who enters this warehouse can quit it 
without being seduced into desiring a monu- 
ment for himself, nay stipulating that it should 
be finished off hand, and sent home without 
delay. 

When I came up to the party, I found the 
| customers had but just commenced their bar- 





gain :— 


‘LT want a tomb-stone,” said the elder of 


the two. 

‘“ For man or woman, Sir,” asked the mas- 
ter, with Lacedemonian brevity, and Pari- 
| sian quickness. 

“For a worthy gentleman who was rather 





advanced in life before he left it.” 

‘Have the goodness to step this way then; 
the men above forty are to the right. Bache- 
lor, or husband, Sir?” 

“Our late friend was a married man.”’ 

“ Vastly well: Jolin be ready to show the | 


articles for the marrted men above forty ; you | 
must have finished by this time putting the 


‘We wish astone that shall express the 
| Virtues of the deceased: his children greatly 
| regret his loss.”’ 
“Ab! that’s quite another thing; you ought 
| to have mentioned at first he was a father of | 
'atamily: John, the gentleman wish to see the 
fathers of families above forty—they’re on 
the other side, you know, close to the friends 
|in need.” 

The mourners proceeded with the attend- 
aut towards another wing of the extensive 
| building, when I took the advantage of the 
| opportunity, thus afforded me, by addressing 
| the master. 


First I complimented him on | 
his powers of classification, which as I con. 
|sidered as unsurpassed by those of Linnaeus 
| himself. 


‘* Sir,—t find the arrangement con- | 
| venient,” was the modest reply of the hewer 
of stone. 


‘Time and trouble are saved to 
‘all parties. People by this means are always | 
| prepared for death, as one may say,—and I 

javoid getting into scrapes with the living 

| Formerly, Sir, nothing could be more preca- 
| rious or puzzling than the trade of a maker 

}of monuments. 
| painting: no satisfying the first demands of 
grief without exceeding the decisions of re- 
flection. 


It was as bad as portrait 


I have seen an epitaph in gold let 
ters ordered with tears in the eyes; and when 
the bill has been presented, the inheriting sor- | 
rower has insisted thet they were command. | 


| 
| private cost mark on the young women. | 
| 


| me, where epithet has vied with epithet, and 
}exclamation with 


trom my own feelings I would say, that no ; 





| times. 
| assortment of our stock, that one piece o 


| bands may be had here from a guinea upwards 




























































edin black, as most suitable for mourning. 
Inscriptions to the memory of taitlful wives 
and affectionate husbands have been given to 
exclamation to ‘make a 
phrase of sorrow;’ and, Sir, would you be 
lieve it, after the chissel had done its duty, I 
have had the charge disputed on the ground 
that the eulogium was extravagant and inap 
plicable ! Surely we never could have said so 


l have been doomed to hear, when the in 
structions have been entered, right to a letter 
in my ware-house book of inconsolables In 
short, Sir, griet is prodigal ; but reflection cal 
culates. | thought it therefore best, as custo 
mers increased, and we had the prospect ot 
an epidemic, to prepare a stock of ready 
made articles at ready-money prices: 


a gentleman might, if he pleased, be waited 


so that 


upon with his monument some days betore 
his death, or, at all events, his heirs be fixed 
at once, and no opportunity be left for after 
repenting.”’ 

I could not help expressing my admiration 
ot a plan founded on such an exquisite know 
ledge of human nature, and apparently exe- 
cuted with an ability and industry worthy of 
At the 
same time, | expressed some doubt whether 


the excellence of the original idea 


the variety of the demand could be fully met 
by anticipation, and inquired whether they 
were not, after all, often obliged to make to 
order ! 

“Seldom, Sir, seldom: not but that we ar 
exposed to caprice and eccentricity some 
So great, however, is the extent and 


other in it seldom fails to give satisfaction 
The only persons we nay say, whom we have 
found at all troublesome, are the heirs of in 
solvents and toreigners. It is true, we have 
taken the precaution to engrave virtues suited 
tu all the professions and classes of society 

we have ‘hom too at all prices, and of every 
material, trom marble te plaster. Good hu 
and friends to the poor ata still lower rate 
Faithful wives, being a large department, ¢ 
with us very cheap. Our poetry is paid to 
by the line, but notes of admiration are cha 
ged separately. If you will take the trouble 
to walk round with me, IT shall be happy to 
show you our philanthrophists in marble, and 


We 


some assortment of politicians in wood. © 


widows in freestoue. bave also a hand 
phitosophers, it must be contessed, that we are 
rather out; tor the lead has been ail used lat 
ly tor bullets: but you will see several piy 
sicians in the block, and a number of meno 
letters, complete except the heads.’ 

J readily availed myself of this invitation 
and, as we proceeded, my interesting condi 
tor lett me nothing to desire in the way ol ex 


tat 


planation. while I was tust in astonishimen 
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the soliniie sagacity which Girected this great 
Cotufritsiitmest. 

* | observe,” said J, ‘that all tablets in this 
@iv tom are partic i! ly peortice OF Maori qua 
lities and religious impressions. They ave de- 
sized tor the ciergy, [supp -se 

‘No, Sir, for tue actors and actresses: 
these are the only peojue we now have, that 
set much store by a character tor morality ond 
religion: they demand, however, a grea! ucal 
in this way, and we are almost obliged to be 
too ull forahandseme distributien of the lines, 
in order to satisty their ambition to be eacm- 
plary 

“| have lost,” continued he much good 
material and capit.!| Workmanship, by the po- 
litical changes Legions of honour are now 
adruy: and Senators useless Siany a mag- 
nificent slab, connected with the inperial re- 

ive, Thave been obliged to sell at ie price 
of granite, tor building the toundations of 
statues to the Bourbons; and the same police 
Officer that has commanded then preparation, 
has broughtme the order iortheir destruction 
What vexes me mos|, however, is, that we are 


abiiged to bear the damage when the selfish- 


ness of individuals speculates on gain. How 


many tamily monutuents, executed to order, 


have been lett on our bands, because relations 


ive suddenly found it inconvenient to claim 
the titles and achievement which they had giv- 
eain with pride! #fow many alterations bave | 
we been obliged to make at our own expense 
to save the article from being rejected alto- 
gether! Such of the bishops #s have been 


provident enough to order memorials ot 


their virtues and piety before-hand, have | 


siven us a great deal of trouble in this way: 
Napoleon's chaplain has expected us to con- 


ert him, for nothing, into the Almoner ot 


fours XVII. and the preceptor of the King of 


Rome would have us metamorphose liim, on 


the same terms, into Confessor to her R High-| 


ness the Duchess ot Berri. As to the sentiments | 


they give us much less trouble than the titles; 


lovaily and devesion stand as betore, it is on- 
| 


ly necessary to substitute the werd royal for 
mperial, aud this you know, is with us the al- 
fair of a moment Courage and fidelity are 
ull apropes; we must ouly be caretul to in- 


ferpolate the Bourbons in some principal part 


i the inser } tiow, efluce the ea les, and en- 
ive aliy or two in their plave. All this 
‘ pile expect as to perturm as a matter of 
course; but—"’ 
a ‘ ‘ 
Le Sieur M,N. wa interrupted in his com 
j . 1} - 
pla by t ells meeting wiih his two cus- 
tomers Who were in fact seekins him Dhey 


‘ 
nad seen a monuwnent of whieh they mnueh ar 


proved; and the head of the establisiment, 
Vien fier ehotce was pointed ont to hia. 
omplinented them very much on their wood 

~tt They could oof have selested any 


hing he said, of a prettier melanchol,, or of 
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the price was only five hun- 
Was at present no in- 


uld charge moderately by 
seemed startied 
_ however, proposed an in- 


and ingvired how much * 


bearing its amount they seemed more appa! 


ment! it would come cheaper thea; end, 


replied the other, 
well as economy seemed to Pua us to drop 
tie allusion to ether 


deplored relative 


whieh bis character was 
inquestionably adorned.” 

ot the discussion 
dealer in memorials 
Was likely to be oce upied for some 


ment with him, ior another day ; 


ag any monument ataill. 


THE PHENOMENA 


The power of imagination, says a g 


even in our pliy sical nature, 
miraculous; and Coleridge, 
ove of the most amusing papers contained 
that most extraordinary collection, 
relates an anecdote ol 
ives the masterly Essayist an opportunity of 
‘anting on the wonderful etfeets 
culty when it iscombined with a morbid state 
raction of the corporeal machinery. 
castle of Warieburg, says Mr. Coleridge, y 


Luther conveyed by a friendly band, to save 


| ported to bave huried his inkstand at the de- 
i black spot trom which yet remains on 


10m he studied in * 


during his confine- 


‘e he was treated 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
|. 


kindness, and enjoyed every 


suffered many and most 


‘cts of indigestion, 


sent him some ¢ 


{ 


Struent medicines, and the advice to take re. 
gular and severe exercise.”” The good living 
however, at the castle, did more to help the 
disorder, than the hare-henting parties, which 
he sometimes joined, did to counteract it; 
tid we find him confessing that he was pla 
cued with temptations both from the “ flesh 
and the devil.”"— 

‘It is evident from one of his letters,’ con 
tinues Mr. Coleridge, “ that he suffered un 
der great irriiability of his nervous system, the 
common effect of deranged digestion in meg 
ol sedentary habits, who are at the same time 


jiutense thinkers: and this irritability adding 


to, and revivilying, the impressions made up 


(on him in early life, and fostered by the theo 


| 


ogical systems oi his manhood, is abundantly 
suificient to explain all his apparitions and all 
ais nightly combats with ewil spirits. TP see 


nothing improbable in the supposition, that in 


}oue ot those unconscious halt sleeps, or ra 


ther those rapid alternations of the sleeping 


| 


; , | witl » hali-wakino state Si the f 
played must brilliantly the many virtues and | ith the hali-waking state, which is the (ru: 

witching lime,— 
{ 


siciasinics ananisitaigll Shy amatats 


Wherein vic s)iits hold their wont to walk,’ 


the irascul matrix of ghosts—1! see nothing 
} 


improbable, that in some one of those momen 


| 
‘ 


tary slumbers, into which the suspension 


fall thought in the perplexity of intense 


| 
| 


i 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


; 
' 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


ly | 


| nents with him! 


| gentleman, who tarcied ke had swallowed 


ing so often passes; Luther should have d 
atul! view of the room in which he was sit- 


ting, of his writing table, and all the impe 
i 


;mnents of study, as they really existed, and at 


the same time a brain image of the devil, vi- 
vid enough to bave acquired apparent oulne 
and a distance regulated by the proportion 
} the o bjects really impressed on the cutward 
senses.” Friend, Vol. lL. p. 232—6. 


All this is probably to be resolved into the 


’ , . : 
| single word hypochondria; but how much o 


the inexnlicabie aud astonishing does t 
word include,—and how inexplorable the la- 
byrinth, tu the entrance of which it leads! 
jb ulher’s visions had reference to his general 


| teubits of thought and o¢ cupation, and took a 


| sublime character trom the powers of his 


«! , , ' 
onud, and the elewated tone of his feeling :— 


but nevertheless, we believe they are to be 
classed with the commoner fantasies of nerv- 
ous patients; some cf whom believe them 
selves to be light as air, and conceive tiat 
they are in danger of being whisked off by a 
ae’ of wind: others imagine their noses to 
be larger than all the rest of their bodies p 
iogether. Mr. Wesley records the cuse ot 
' 


Hy 


pera and at last saw him run off from bi 


4 i 
mouth, carrying his stool and working inple 


There is, however, another affection of the 


| mind, more puzzling still than that of com 





| plete delusion, and suggesting more extract 


diuary conclusions as to the nature of the bo 
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man sparit. distances hive Leen known ot 
Pp rss, in whom the tormee ofon perverted 


imacination has been as strong and active as 


it was in the cases just cited, yet in whem 


reason bas at the same time kept herseat. and 


| 
| 


(a state in whieh we are uot sen 


pr duced the conviction of the falsehood ot | 


the tormer, Without in any degree deadening 
their vivacity 


these it is vur present object to describe 


One of the most rematkable of 


Walderstein, a learned German tived at the | 


end of the last century. 
phy sician of the University of Gottingen, and 
bas lett the learned world in possession ot 


some esteemed works of a scientifie nature 


He was an eminent | 


Productions of another kind, tull of originali- | 


ty and wit, have obtained him a bigh reputa 


tion amongst the general readers ot bis na- | 


tive country. This extraordinary person kept 
a private diary, in which he was accustomed 
to register his thoughts, &c. and the picture 


it presents is one of the most remarkable that 


has ever been offered to human curt sity and 


sympathy. It was tound amongst lis papers 


and has tallen into our hands 
Walderstein was exceeding!y 


persou, and his mind appears to have been 














as much distorted as his body His heart, 
however, was good and susceptible—tits pri 

eipies honest and elevated, and he p essed 
@n acute and original spirit of observation 
but the weakness of his constitution exp d 


him to nervous affections whi 


their power with little iutermission.—tIn the 
midst of the absurd and very pulntul feelings 
the c sequences of such a constitutional dis 
position, Walderstein retained the tacully of 


observing his mental aberrations, of attribu- 
tize them to their true causes, and of tho- 
rouchly detecting their deceitial tofluence ; 


yet, he had not the strength to throw that in 


fluence oli '—His miserable health frequently 
placed him in that situation which La Roche- 
foucault describes, when he suys, “nous n’a- 


vous pas assez de force suivie notre 


pour 
ratsou.’—The influence of teelings is then so 
completely separated from that of the rea- 
son, that the latter does not even bind itself, 
but, forced to yieid, quietly contemplates its 


own weakness. 


My misfortune (savs Walderstein in one | 


part ot his diary,) Is, that | never exist tn thts 
workd, but rather ina quaniity of possible 
combinations, created by my imagination and 
my conscience. They occupy a large portion 
of my time, and my reasou has not the pow- 
er ot banishing thei. 

In another part he says,— 

My hypochondriacism, is in reality, the fa- 
culty ot extracting. for my own use, the 
greatest possible quantity of poison trom eve 
Ty circumstance 0 lite. 

This faculty is not uncommon, hut Walder- 
stein possessed it in an eatraordinary degree 

Would any one believe (says he.) that 1 
have oiten been wretched, because, for the 


deformed in| 





;and so undoubtediy be was 


jhave been seus bly affected by many thir 
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iast twenty vears, J have never been able to 
suceze three times tagether ! 

¥ i every thing ou the dark side; to 
fe cevery thing, to look upon health only as 
i 
ease, such would be the character that lL should 
be best able 'o draw ;—I would take myselt 
bor the 


Po see 





tole ot dis- 


origeval. 


Pustilaniuety isthe real name for my dis- | 


ease; butdew can it be cured ! 
Ont PE eould once make a resolution and 
deiermine to be well! 


Such was. in fact. the power of his imagi 


tiation, When troubled and set in motion by 
some internal disorder, that it made him ex- 
perience real sensations without any natural 
couse, except the state of his nerves: 

Iwas once in bed (says he) at eleven o’- 
clock at night tor T had 
havely laid down. Ttelt suddenly a great fear 
ot fire, much op- 
pressed with beat. as if the walls of the room 

ound me. While bwasin this 
siuation the flrebeil sounded—a bouse had 
i ! do 
not believe Lever communicated this obser 
vation to any body 


, and wide awake, 
and yradualiv became us 
Were burning 


taken fire ina distant part of the tows 


What would he infer from this? that he had 
perceived the fire at the distance of several 
streets. dle 


does het sav so. nor perhaps 


would he allow himself to think so. What 
he relates, however. lie had really felt. 
. 
ido not blush tor my superstition (says he) 
any more than | blush because mv senses in- 
form me that the eaith foes not move. My 
ervor torms the body of my judgment, and I 
thank God that he has given it a soul capable 
oO! correcting it. 





Mis net to be suppesed that these secret er 
rors of the imagination influenced, in any de- 
gree, his conduct, or the opinions which he 
professed in sveiets Allowing for some sin- 
gulacities Which were attributed to the state 
ot bis bheabh, Waiderstein was considered as 
r sensible man, and one of sound judginent: 
Nothing to the 
contrary can be deduced trom these singula- 
rities, of whieh be was the careful observer, 
recorded ina private journal, that constitates 


oue of the most interesting of d .cumenrs trom 


} the light which it throws upon the varieties ot 


} the human mind 


Sometimes, (savs he) when T have in.tend- 


ed, and believed mysell to be very much oe- 


| cupied, IP have passed whole hours in building 


Piel what loss of time this 
was, but without some such medrcine of the 


castles ip the air. 


imagination, | believe Tsiould never have ar- 
rived al my advanced age 


In another part of this diary, he says, 


lhave often remarked, that when [ have 
had mv nervous attacks, oiy physical orgaus 
‘ther tha 
For example, | have felt 


aring any one make use 


é 


which at any would only have hurt 


my moral celing 





real bodily puin at hi 


oath or imprecat‘on, so much so, 





las to be ob'iged to leave the rooin 


This peculiarly lively conucaion aud corres- j dependently of 





, pondence between his moral and physical ex 
istence, Was sometimes the source of his sweet 
est sensations 


When If have been perfectly free from pain, 
as is not unirequently the case when bam in 
bed, my sense of this happiness has often 


| brought the 


| tears into my eves; the effusion 


of my gratitude tacreased my tranquility 

| The habit, joined to the talent, of observa- 
tion, formed a principal feature in the chat 
lacter of Wa'derstein 

| 

| FI should have been happier had T heen less 


successful in gaining a knowl dee of the hu 
man heart I have acquired, it’ is true, the 


power of pardoning more easily the bad ac 


tions of men; butt have ceased to derive plea 


sure from their praise The r envy perhaps 
uught afford me satisfaction, and this 


it should be 


Is not as 


It is dangerous, we apprehend, to be cou 
vinced of the little value of the opinion of the 


world. ‘Si les hommes n’aimaient pas ta 


gloire, ‘ils mnauratent oi 


£ says Vauvenargues, 
assez d esp if, nt assez de vertn pour la meri 
ter.” But does any one really despise the op 
lpion of the world?) Walde rstein, who thous! 
that he derived no pleasure from the praise ot 
men, trembled at the slightest approach of ri 
dicule A joke that was pointed at him he 
could not bear; a laugh in his presence, that 
was at all suspicious, made him uncomforta 
‘ble and restless This susceptibility, which 
was to be attributed to the consctousness of 
the deformity of his person acting on the ix 
ritability of his nerves, increased with his 
years, so much so, that latterly he determines 
to withdraw himself entirely from society 
where the general refinement of his manners 
and his literary talents always procured him 
an honourah ec distinction It was in his re 
firement that he appears to have made the cu 
rious observations on his own character that 


are to be found in his diary 


lam consoled for mv indolence, (says he 
by the satisfaction which i allords me to have 
ohserved it. The pleasure which | deriwed 
from this new observation Was greater than 
the regret which I felt at the discovery of a 
new fault:—the man was forgotten in the py 


fessor 


| Diderot one day consulted a physician, one 


ot his triends, ipo some ¢ omplai with wri 


he was attacked The doctor listened, and 
as his friend described the svmptoms, his ever 
hrightened, white his ejaculations, MnGicating 
atteniion, were conveyed rather tn a tone 

| pleasure than regret When Diderot had fi; 
fisned, the medical man exclaimed,— Ah my 


dear fellow, how fortunate how lucky! your 


complamt is exactly the piluita vilrea of the 
aucients—whick was supposed to be lost ihe 
man was here certainly forgotten in the pro 


fessor’s satisfaction at the discovery of a los! 


| disease The habit of scientific speculation 
idisposes the mind to look at certain objects 
louty in one point of view, to regard them in 


heir connezion with other ob 
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jects, to cousider them by themselves divested 


of their consequences. ‘To a painter, for in- | 


stance, a fire that destroys half a town isa 
beautiful fire ; to a politician, a successtul de- 


ceit in diplomacy constitutes a well conduc- 


ted negociation. This habit becomes more or | 
less dangerous as we are more or less accus- | 


tomed to correct the influence of our imagina- 


tion 


I have often been pleased, (says Walder- 
stein,) im planning to myself the manner in 
which L could kill such or such persons, or set 
fire to such or such a house without being dis- 
covered Not that [ have ever observed in 
myself the smallest desire to commit these 
actions, but they occupied my imaginations, 
ind | have often fullen asleep over such 
thoughts. 


We have heard an anecdote of a servant who 
was employed in shaving his master, when a 
tenant brought in a considerable sum of money 


in gold. ‘Lhe glittering metal lay in a heap on | 


the table before the gentleman, who desired 
the servant to proceed in the operation which 
he had already commenced. ‘The valet advi- 
sed him to lock up the gold first, which the 
master refused todo. As the valet continued 


his duty, he repeated the advice, but without 


success; and, at length, he pressed it so anx- 
iously that his master grew angry and desired 
him to be silent. The man obeyed, but his 
agitation became excessive, his hand trembled, 
and at last he threw the razor down and ran 
outof the room. The master followed, and 
having brought him back, questioned him as to 


the cause of such extraordinary conduct. He 


confessed that the sight of the gold, in the sit- | 


uation in which he was placed, with a razor so | 


near the throat of his master, had turned his 
head. He supplicated for pardon on his knees, 
but at the same time reproached bis. master 
with placing such a horrible temptation before 
hin. This man was no doubt a very honest 
fellow, but he had allowed his mind to dwell 
upon the simple idea of the possibility of the 
murder and robbery, until by degrees his ima- 
gination had acquired such a force as left him 


only the power of avoiding a great crime by | 


flying! 


Perhaps a combination of circumstances 
similar in its nature, acting upon a similar 
state of mind, led to Nicholson’s dreadful mur- 
dex of Mr. and Mrs. Bonar, a calamity which 
must be fresh in the memory of our readers, | 
and to account for the perpetration of which, | 
no sufficient motive can be described as exist- | 
ing in the mind of the murderer. He profes- 
sed no hatred of his master er mistress, and 
made no attempt at gain; he pleaded only 
that the devil tempted him to the act which he 
had contemplated at first without criminality. 

I once dreamt (says Walderstein) that I was | 
condemned to be burnt alive. I was very 
calm, and reasoned coolly during the execu- 
ion of ny sentence: “ Now,’’ [said to myself, 

1 ain burning, but not yet burnt, and by and | 


' when | am ill, | can think wothing, teel woth- | 


| by I shall be reduced to a cinder.’’ This was 
all 1 thought, and | did nothing but think. 
| When, upon waking, I reflected upon my 
| dream, | was by no means pleased by it, for I 
| was afraid that I should become all thought 
and no feeling. 


Such a result was not so much to be feared 
ia this case; but it is probable that Walder- 
| stein, by acquiring the power of separating 
| himself as it were into two persous, one ot 
| which acted and the other judged; by making 
his thought the subject of his observations, 
and each of their movements matter for reflec- 


tion, had much weakened the power of some 
particular feelings, which would otherwise 
have obtained too much influence over hin. 

We think rapidly enough, (says he,) but we 
are uot aware that we think; any more than 
we are sensible that we grow or that we digest. 
There is, however, this difference, that the 
work of digestion is only telt by bad stomachs, 
while the operation of thought is only remar- 
ked by good heads. 

i have oiten observed, (says Walderstein) 
that my opinions differed when IL lay in bed 
trem those which I held when I was up, and | 
have trequently laughed at night at an idea 
which during the day had appeared to me se- 
rious or unproper. 


Two thirds of mankind do the same, but 
without observing it. Whence arises their in- 
consistencies, their fickleness, the versatility of 
their judgments, and sometimes of their prin- 
ciples! Whence, but that at the moment that 
some new sensation alters their manner of 
thinking on a particular subject, they are not 
conscious that they think at all; they have not! 
taken the trouble to cxamine their thoughts, 
and to compare and arrange them. 

it would be highly important, however, to 


distinguish in our opinions such as are formed 
directly from external objects, and such as are 


the result of our own retlections ; to remark 


in the effect which they produced upon us, 


what part is the consequence of their special 
qualities, and What part is the result of the 


paruculat disposition with which we have 


judged them. 


Be ever upon the alert; let nothing pass in 
your iniud without accounting to yourself for 
itj;—measure and collpare jour thoughts: in 
this Cunsists the whole law of philosophy-— 


at least of the philosophy of Walderstein. No 


one ever put this maxim more in practice, ahd | 


'no one had ever more occasion to put ic in 


practice than himself 


What is very distressing, (says he,) is, that, 
ing, Without bringing it home to ny selt. It 
seems as if the whole world were nothing but | 
a machine expressly formed to make me teel 
my sufferings and mmconveniences in every pos- | 
sible manner, 
“Pout maftilige et me nuit, et conspire a me 
nuire.”’ 


A terrible state this, as will easily be believ- | 


ed. 
In some degree the madness ef Tasso re- | 


sembled this, where he felt himself surround- 
ed by persecuting enemies, even devils and 
wild spirits. Such also was the derangement 
of Rousseau, when he fancied that all the 
princes and great men of Europe were leagued 
together to set-on the little boys of the vil- 
lages through which he passed against him 
Tasso was considered mad; Rousseau was ve- 


ry near so appearing ; 


and what was wanting 
to Walderstein to become so? Only to forget 
for an instant that he was in danger of mad 
ness. What is reason but the kuowledge of 


our folly ? 
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For the “ New-York Literary Gazette." 
JOHN LEWIS KRIMMEL. 

Joun Lewis KrimMEL, painter, was born in 
the kingdom of Wurtemberg in the year 1786, 
at a flourishing manufacturing and agricultu 
ral country town, near the river Danube, cal 
led Elingen. Already in the earliest days ot 
his youth he displayed the most eager dispo- 
sition fur drawing and painting, particularly 
from nature, which he assiduously nourished, 





| wherever he could, and with any object that, 
struck his faney (a habit, which he continued 
to the end of his days, as a dozen little books 
which he has left, and of which he continually 
carried one in his pocket, show. ‘This inces- 
sant application to drawing, which, however, 
did not interfere with his other duties, par- 


ticularly those of the school, gave to his pen 
cil such a firmness and readiness, that before 
he had arrived atthe age of fifteen, he had 
gained celebrity in all that yart of the coun- 
try, on account of bis various drawings trom 





nature, as well as of bis fancy compositions, 
which, as they cost him hardly any trouble, he 
liberally distributed, amongst his triends, and 
which were carried out in all directions 
through the country He was then applied to 
as a painter from all quarters; he executed 
a thousand likenesses, which always were in 
w ter colours, and in full length, and which 
adorn this day the walls of many houses in 
that country. But that which made him an 
object of the greatest W onder then, was the 
power of his genius in drawing any person 
known to him, although absent, in general ap- 
pearance and character, face and all, with 
striking accuracy. Had he carried this pow- 
er, Which united to the readiness of his pen- 
cil, was founded on the most faithful memory, | 





to any excess, le might have created many / 
enemies, but he was very careful in its use, as ; 
well then as afterwards; at least he never 
caricatured any person. The writer is in 
possession of a number of all kinds of those 








early drawings. 

Family concerns, chiefly arising from the 
death of his father, whose commercial busi- 
ness he continued with the help of a sister tor 
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the benefit of an aged mother, prevented him | the Wedding, the Huckster’s return from Mar 
from giving himself completely up to the art| ket, the Victory of Lake Champlain, and | 


: : ; 2 ; | 
of painting, and learning its true style and above all, the Grand Election of Pennsylva- | 


taste, until he was eighteen years of age, | nia, in the year IS17, the Country Dauce, the | 


when an opportunity arising, he became a) Rilleman’s Departure, the Sleighing Party, | 
pupil to the king’s painter in Stuttzardt, who | the Cherry Woman, and the Upset Table, | 
received him as such out of respect to the ta- 
jents he displayed, for it was this painter's 
rule not to take any pupils above fourteen | paintings, he tried with as little pecuniary en- 
years. The name otf this painter was Seele, | couragement compositions ou paper, viz. the 
(since dead) who had just began to make Fourth of July, the Musicians, the Butcher's | 


which latter he did not live to finish. 





himself famous by his superior talent of pain. Procession ot 1821, &c. Had he adbered| 
ting battles, and military scenes, in true char- | to compositions, Which alone were congenial 
acter, and was therefore known to ali the mo-| to his mind, and not filled up the greatest} 
narchs of Europe, Napoleon included, for | part of his time, in making his livelihood, he | 
whom he paiated, aud in whose service he | would have beea compelled literally to starve. | 
was about to enter. Such is a short account of JounL. Krimmev’s | 

Kriminel had been about a year under the | life, which thus ended at a time, when by the | 
tuition of this great painter, “ hen he, whose encouragement that was at last given him, an dj 
former ordinary occupation was that of a the transcendant talents nature had bestowed 
merchant, received au advamtageous call from , 0 him, it might be said to him, just prop- | 
4 commercial house in Basil, in Switzerland, | erly and interestingly begun; for he was com- | 
which atterlong consideration, and consu]-| mon in nothing, or rather he was great in | 
tation with his friends, and seeing great Seele every thing he undertook. His genius was) 
his prototype still, he at last accepted, went | pliable, and had he applied his mind to any | 
other study, either mental or mechanical, he | 
would have become as great in any as in pain- | 


ting, of which he gave evident proofs to all 


to counting-house business, occasionally trav- 


elled, took to his pen and laid by the brush. 


In the capacity of a merchant, he arrived | 
in this country, in the year 1809, but finding, who knew him. He was an excellent schol- 
ar, knew the French and Latin languages, as 
well as the English and German, which latter | 
he wrote in a masterly style, both in’ prose | 


and poetry; he was acquainted with the heay- | 


on account of the prevailing circumstances of 


those times, nothing to do in the European 


line of business, and probably disgusted alto- 


gether with the mercantile life, which he ne- 


| 


chief star, and their respective situations. But | 


ver cherished, he flew to the brush again, (the eMly bodies, knew every constellation and 


pencil he had never given up,) and made a 
resolution never to quit it again, as long as he above all he was an amiable and worthy man, 
Jived. During ail this time up to his death he | Whose w alk of life was perfeetly irreproacha- 
continued in the United States, with the ex-, ble. G. T. kh. 


Portry. 








ception ¢ ft one year, trom I817 to 718, when 


he was on his travels in Europe. 








Before that time he succeeded tolerably | 


with bis art, bat at his return from Europe, in | 
THE PARTING. 


es 


the year isle, he seemed until a short time 
betore bis death to be entirely overlooked and C'est pour mourir que la fleur vient de naitre | 
forgotten in this country. IT have a letter of | Les feux du jour vont perdre leur chaleur. 
his before me written as late as ee) et Se ae ees, 


Mareh, i821, to a painter in New-York, in the 


Tout se detruit; Je garde ma douleux. 


German language, which he thus begins: Farewell! Eve broke my chain at last, 
. ae . | My bout is ling’ring on the shore ; 
I should not have failed to listen to your! 


The bitterness of death is past, 


pressing invitation, had [lad then the means Nor love, nor scorn, shall wring me more 


fo travel on to you. Having had for a long! ] loved, how dee ply,—O, Heaven! 
’ z 5 | 


° . ° e T vr hes > « 

while very little or nothing to do, it was under | Fo thee, to thee the pang is known 

i Proud woman, be thy crime forg : 

many cares and troubles, that I was at last | oles ee 
- Mine be the shame, the grief alone. 


enabled to pay olf all my debts, which hap- | 
| The medd’ning . on firs : 
pened only last month. If fF should noi find | Whe madd’ning hour whew frst we met, 
F * A ; | The glance, the smile, the vow, you gave= 
shortly better prospects in my line, than I pa i il 
- } The last wild moment, haunt mo yet; 


{ feel theyll huunt me to the grave 





1 9 : - | 
have had, there remains nothing for me, but | 


AND AMERICAN ATHEN-EUM. 


| 
Finding latterly no encouragement in _ 





Thou pain, above all other pain 
Thou joy, Hother jovs above! 
Again, again, I feel thy chain, 


And die vay slave and wartyr—Love ! 
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} 
|} Address; Introducto yto the E.vercises of the 


pupus of the lustitution for mstructing the 

Deaf and Dumb, ye ye. By Samuel Aker 

ly, M D.N. ¥. 1826. 

Of all public institutions there is not one 
founded on purer principles of humanity than 
this seminary, in which chat ity extends her 
care to the soul as wellas to the bods It is 
now eight years since the establishment of the 
school, and we learn, from Dr. Akerly’s ad- 
dress that its affairs are flourishing and its 
prospects favourable. There are now 62 pu 
pils, of whom the greater portion is supported 
by charity 

Dr. Akerly observes in reference to the im 
provement of the pupils, that some of these 
Deat Mutes would doe honour to any school ; 
from personal observation we are prepared 
not only to admit this, but also to add that the 
developement of intellect and the display of 
genius in some of the pupils, are singular and 
almos incredible. We lately visited the school, 
and after witnessing the exercises of a large 
class under the able principal, we lwere at- 
tracted by a younger class in a corner of the 
room. We observed a young man whose coun 
tenance was strongly marked by intellectual 
and educated expression, engaged in defining 
words and explaining sentences to a vumber 
of animated and attentive little beings. Upon 
expressing our admiration at the ingenious 
and skiliul manner in which he cony eyed ideas 
to these mutes, we were surprised with the in- 
formation that he foo was mule, and had been 


educated in the very room where he was as 


i , 
| Sistiag in the educat ou of otuers 


Passing into the adjoining room, the depart 
ment of Miss Stansbury, a still more interest 
ing scene’ presented itself A female mute, 
in whose fice beauty and genius were fia ly 
bended, was teaching a bright-eved and sii- 
ling little girt, who Was busily canning her les- 
son, aud ever and ason, when any word re- 
quired explanation, iooking up and acekiug 
knowledge from tle eyes of her beautisul sis- 
ter mule 

The system of instruction pursued by the 


principal teachers, Mr. Loofborrow and Miss 


: . Stausbury, is i i “a.culated levelope 
to co to Germany again, where at any rate [| Down, wayward heart, no longer heave ; jae bury, is admirably caicuiated to develope 
“ae e | _ , tlec + j P o make th 
shall find better encouragement than here, and | Thou idle tear, no longer flow ; | the mtetle - of then pupils, and to make them 
where portraits are as W ell paid tor as here.” And may that Heaven she dared deceive, | think for themselves This is forcibly demon- 
. $s i as ‘re. v E ; ’ 
; ; Forgive, as I forgive her now. strated not ouly by the acquirements au’ ca- 
All bis paintings in oil of his own composi- | ae Ct eae ix Gazlay 
. ° : er } Too k v-O » lov ‘ar ' yacities Of their mute assistants, i raza 
tion, which he jeft in the world, are these Poo lovely , too loved, farewell! | } 


: Se 3 Though parting rends my bosom strings 
fev, viz. tie Cut Finger, Blindman’s buf, | 5 


‘ ‘ : ae vig | 
the Quilting Fiolic, the Tavern Politicians, | 


This hour we part: the grave shall tell 


The t ought thatto my spirit clings 


}and Miss Mary Rose, but also by the tnjp:ove- 
ment of their pupils generally. It seems as if 


nature had gifted these interesting wutes with 
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en extraordinary share of soul, im reparation 
for depriving them of the faculties of hearing 
and speech, Although their tongues are mute, 
there is language in theirlooks—feelings & pas- 
sions glow on their lips and cheeks and brows, 
and eloquence speaks from their eyes 
achange has been wrought in their destiny 
Education shows her benign influence innought 


sIse to equal this—in nought else can benevo- 


lence be more aeceptable to heaven than in 


rescuing these unfortunate beings from be- 
vighted ignorance, and in pouring upon their 
minds the sunlight of science and of truth 

We shall conclude with an extract from Dr 
Akerly’s address. 

“The ear is the organ of hearing, and when 
its parts become deranged, injured or diseased 
and the person so affecied 


deafness ensues 


becomes mufe, or in common 


Dumh 


nate person loses that correspondunce or 8vVin- 


acceptation 
Under such circumstances, the unfor- 
pathetic association which exists between the 


organs of hearing and speech, whereby the 


The 


sound of the human voice, when pertect con- 


latter are rendered inactive and silent 


sists of modulated tones, andto produce which 


the person speaking must hear, in order to wa- 


ry the tones, and produce harmonious articula- 
ion. Hence we find that a Deaf person does 


not speak, because he cannot hear; and al- 
, 


though it is very possible that he may be 


taught to speak by imitation, vet the voice is 
monotonous or unharmonious, for want of the 
ear toreenuilate it Phus it appears that hear- 
ing ts absolutely necessary to smooth and har- 
mopnious articulation, but not to simple utter- 
ace or speed h, sme the practice of the 
has established the 
Deaf 


Phis is accomplished 


schools in Great Britain 


fact, that in most cuses, the and Durnb 


may be tanght to speak 


¢ 


upon the same principles that Impediments in 


speech are corrected, as explained in the work 
ef Dr. Watson, on the “ Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb 

Che organ of ing is so essential, and 
withal so delicate, that it is strongly protected 
na hard and bony case; bat not withstand 


wg itis well shteided from external inyu ae 
sidents will reach, aid disease assail it. Hlence 
an every society of human beinvs there will be 


Deaf Mute 


most people imagine. But if we consider the 


and they are more uumerous than 


causes which Operate in producing this uofor- 


tunate condition, the surprise excited by the 


tuct will moderate by the inquiry 


Phe numerous ills which ‘ tiesh is heir to,” 


’ 


and the various accidents of lite, may tallupon 


the organ of bearing Coneussion of the 
brain, blows om the head. fractures of the bone 
may produce deatness; and if these happen in 
early age, the child becomes Dinh, or is ever 


Mute. 


speak, it soon ceases to exercise the 


altera Even though it had begun to 


organs of 
speech, as all things around are wrapped in 


orofound silence. Extraneous substances lodg- 


What! 


| 
' 











ed in the passages of the ears, also occasion 
distress and deafness; and the natural secre- 
tion within the ear when accumulated, often 
lacts as an extraneous body. Insects may 
penetrate the ear and destroy the hearing. 
The most fruitful source of deafness, howev- 
er, arises from the various diseases to which 
Fevers and in- 
Measels, 


in the 


the human frame ts subject. 
flamations are the most common. 
intlamations 


scarlet lever, small-pox, 





throat, tonsils, nose, and the ears themselves, | 


are otfen the operating causes. 

| Lhus we find that deafness is not confined to 
the families now athicted, but may by sickness 
be brought upon children, and dunibness tel- 


botwithstaudiig they may have previ- 


lows g 


ously spoken. A boy of this city lost hits hear- 
ing at five years o.d from fits, and became 


Mute. Ele has been instructed in this institu- 


| tion, and is now an apprentice to a cabinet- 


maker. Another one struck bis head in fal- 
ling, at teu years old, and the accident resulted 
in the loss of hearing tle has also been in- 
structed in this Lastitution, and is an appren- 
tice to a gold-smith. fle has vot entisely lost 
his voice, but it ts low, unnatural, and dificult 
to be nuderstood. He has a taste for poetry, 
and has written some tolerable verses 

Lt is a happy ci:cumstance for the Deaf and 
Dumb, that the art of tastructing them has 
been so tar perfected, as to be rendered effi- 


cient and useful. Lhe effect is very soou evi- 


deat in the improvement of the expression of 


the countenance They alter for the better in 
their suorals, and in their external appearance 
aud behaviour 4 knowledge of the Deity, 
and a sense of dependence on the will of a 
Supreme Being, supply the piace of the gross- 
est darkuess, aud the way is prepared for re- 
instruction In fine, 


ligious retlection and 


they ave transformed from a dull menotonous | 


and solitary state, to the condition of social 


and communicative beings 


It has been doubted whether a school fo 


ei instruction should be in a city To re- 


move these doubts, it may be stated that in 


Europe, the scliools for the Deaf and Dumb 


are all in large cities; and that as they acquire 


their information throughthe mediurn of vision, | 


the more they can see the better; and the arts, 
trades, and busy scenes of a city, atlord the 
best opportunity of giving them tttormation 
on many subjects which would be very obscure 
and in which they could not be well instructed 


without seeing. 


Iu New-York, the Museums | 


aud most places of publie exhibition, are open 


to the pupils, and the visits they make to them 


and the places where arts and trades are car- 


ried on, accompanied by their teachers, al- 


wavs afford subject- for mstructive lessons 


* The Directors being now perfectly satis- | 


| fied that this lustitution is one of primary im- 


portance to those under thet charge; that it 


is deserving of support and encourazement 


ought to | 


and that it e permanently located 


and established, have appointed a Committee 
of their Board to take the subject into con- 
sideration, and adopt such measures as may 
seem practieable towards building an asylum 
in the city of New-York, for the accommoda 
tion of frem one to two hundred Deaf and 
Dumb persons. It is their intention to annex 
work-shops to the establishment, and have the 
indigent employed in aris and trades during 
the intervals of instruction, or after a course 
of tuition.” 

This committee has applied during the pas: 
winter to the Corporation of the «¢ ity for aid 
or ground to locate the buildings. Applies 


tion has also been made to the Legislature ot 


} the State, and to the Congress of the United 


States, but the Directors have the mortifiea 
tion to announce, that they have been unsuc 
They have: 


cesful in all their applications. 
final appeal to the liberality of the citizens o: 
New-York, and when that is made, it is belie 
ved it will not be made in vain 


Poetry of a Deaf aid Dumb Boy.—The fo! 
lowing poem was written by a pupil otf the 
lustitution in this city, for instructing the deat 
and 


proof that 


dumb. It is a singular and interesting 


“* poeta nascilur. After witness 
ing the surprising evolution of mind inthe pu 
pils of this Institution, we can readily con 
ceive the existence and developement of poet 
ical spirit in a mute; but the perfection ot 
rhyme and the accurate metre which are here 
displayed are wonderful, for the ear has here 
tofore been considered as necessarily connee 
ted with both 
VERSES 
Written on the New-York Institution for the Deaf anc 
Dumb, by James Nack, a late Pupil of the Institr 
trom 


Of ignorance the former victims here, 


Rise to a nobler and a happier sphere, 

Phe blessings their unhappy lot denied, 

Again by education are supplicd, 

To burst the clouds that wrap the mind in Night, 
To gaze on Setence tm her shrine of light; 

When triends beloved in social converse meet 


To interchange with them communion sweet, 
With warm affection’s eloquence to tell, 


What fond emotions in the bosom owell, 


These blessings they have found—unor these alone, 
They know the most sublime that can be known 
Ticy know a God—to him their steps are led, 

The path of everlasting joy to tread ; 

Their knees are taught before his throne to bend 
Their hearts to hail a Father and a Friend. 

In ferveat praver upon ber bended knee, 

Before her God the cherub infant see ; 

Her raven hoir in clustering tresses tlowing, 
Veihog 
While 
A cherub bright dese: 
Her lips are mute—but from her heart a prayer 


her cheek in beauty’s mantle glowing, 
she might seein i the enthusiast’s eyes 


nuded from the skies ; 


Ascends to Heaven, is heard and answered there 

And wouldst thou know what froin her heart pre 
ceeds? 

For those who Jed her to a God she pleads, 

That all the blessings they to her have given, 


May be on ¢ rth rep uid them und en He arew 



























































AND AMERICAN ATHEN-EUM. 








“« JOURNALS OF THE OCEAN.” 

A volume of Purems has beeu put in our 
hand, entitled “ Journats of THE OCKAS 
We have endured half an hour’s torture, to 
examine it. What is Poetry? we ask the au- 
If it be thought-soaring language; he 
If it be burning and impassioned 


” 


thor 
is no poet 
feeling, be is no poct; if it be jingling words, 
he is no poet: But, it it be, irregular lines, 
each beginning with a capital letter, then be is 
a most « pital poet. 

in the pretace we are told, that “ the author 
is in the new predicament of Portand HrrRo, 

















! 


} sample, we are not so curious to find it, that 


| 


“A challenge I am sent to bear 
From Arm* 
To you.” 


For ‘twas a herald rude and wild, 


y 


commands that frigate there, we would wade through 228 pages of “ poem 


Brive Lawrence turned and i'd ’ 
: Sere ae and notes.” 

; f y ccused sual severity, ir 

| Whose strength of veice had suited well, We may be accused of unusual seve : 


expressing so freely the merits of the poems— 
but 


In age of chivalry to tell 
Before the feudal castle's moat, 
D-fiance froin his stentor throat 


| itis our fashion, when we write, to “speak 
| 
right on” our unfeigned opinions: and in ou 
Again, 

And had we then, their pride had tamed 


Two frigates wel! known ane “ar fam'd 


olfice of critic we shall march straight forward 


without looking to the right or left, regardless 

x who may wince. 

Sut for the senior who sai © ,uble, . ’ 4 
ses eke an anbiih ce ee care aie Pen, pee 3 

And prudent kept him clear from trouble We have several poetical publications on ou 


table, which scarcely deserve a more lenient 


buf 


Had we that challenge bold received 


ee 


Th’ unjust surmise we'd ne'er believed notice than Journals of the Ocean,’ 


* * * » 


| 
| 


the minstrei of his own acts and loves. By ‘ | withhold ourselves from touching on their mer 
- 9 Approaches now that moment, w en, . . 
publishing I hope to be read. How vastly ~ Pr ? jifsin the mean time—forever, unless the au 
¢ Shall test the nerve of stoutest men ; ' : 
nooner ic . a i ‘ 7 | the annea ac 
ungenerous is such a hope The author, as | Each quartered on the battle’s verg | thors should trespass again 
the title will show, is a sailor, and says that, | Deeds of nigh enterprise sand to surge; ¢!!) } a 
i hs 99 } Z e have taken the liberty to put some of the a 
if I shall be read by the “ young officers,” “I| “And rang’d along the leeward sid: | inets tuk Gn deullicn 
shall be more than repaid for all the censure | ee me — ocean's tide | —-e— 
. . ? tisindeecda g t she - 
my ephemeral bantling may receive from the | ad : “5 , nie ~~ |} DESULTORY THOUGHTS & SKETCHES 
: ey , he lotty ship, the hardy crew i 
arne sognosce ; os . ' : No. Vv 
learned — ws - : That fore and aft do ready stand =e Nc vi 
In addition to his prelace he has given the | Traiming their guns with ready hiand’— TRE EARaeee SAN 
. a * = : 1. y r . a . se _ j 
world a long introduction, which, as far as it | « hold ae a re Ee In No. V, we presented our readers wit! 
elates. to the deeds that came = ‘ © fer rs Tue Bacueror; we will now falfil our prom 
FCINES: CO . lat came under his Ob- | « Miscellaneous poems’ and endeavour to find | jse. and sketch 
servation during the last war, is interesting ; something to undo the above extracts. It is THe Marrigp Man 
; - sla ag a 0 ne ? | e4 LR 
€ but when he indulges in his reasons tor pub- | vain. Well, let us open the volume once more.|} Jabez Scovil, at twenty-one. was the mast 
‘ lishing, his interiority to Falconer, and pau- <i eis aaa aan Be | ; : 
, : > | li i il PIE PARTING TEAR | sanguine manever met: the momenta thought 
E ri Mone — es agg CORSE NERES | The tonr-drop that 100 meee ee ea | struck him, or a proposition was offered to 
of the bustle and business of a man ot war, | Oh! let me believe ‘twas for me : . 
“See . , him, he made up his mind on the instant a¢ 
he ought tu have used these very strong argu- | When parting T sailed from my own native } ; : 
: ; aa : The Jand of the brave and the free | cording to his whim,without once scanning the 
7 ments against publishing, and coufined his po- } na : ‘ , 
| 4 ay ; : , eee different bearings of the subject; and he had 
t ems to the log book To know that ate ir in that bright eve could glisten, . 
ems 1 g- : | , 
; : | When friends warm beloved distant bound, | withal, the happy turn of temper which few 
ot It is the hackneyed phrase of young authors, | Fork Ks ee f Sei Be . ee . ae ae 
; é | ‘ aving of thee! Oh! ‘tis soothing to listen, possess, of looking on the bright side of every 
ne to give strange reasons tor publishing—and Though faney but whispers the sound. wv; o | > ‘e \ 
gta = : | thing, although when the dull reality arrived 
e apologies for their work. What do these avail? | ‘Phoush. besutes beiche teas sia er rE ere ‘ge ae ‘odnn chenikk: 
‘ } g ek right tear, the stern eye unbend- | his nature received many severe checks, yet 
¢ will it make one critic look with a more indul- | = | pee ae 
: | mig, the flow of his spirits soon conquered the petty 
gent eye on their demerits’? Assuredly no: |} Might refuse to return with a tear ru , : 
” . . 6 : ; eee , | disappointments of the world and again he 
the true crilic is the guardian of the republic of | Yet the breast felt as if each heart string was rend- A acetal: Masini ; : His j 
; | ing. (1!) | breasted forward to new hopes Is JOY 
sed letters, Whose duty and occupation is, to pun- | a ‘ Sea ae ee rear "i 
: . - Z Nor found that solace from its care. were lounger lived, and more exquisite than fall 
ish by his censure those who trespass against | _ j , 
¢ 2 | ‘WSaliave not that temmests, or the wild baile racine to the lot of most temperaments; and this 
the laws of sound sense and good taste. Of} ps } Jin k enreh : Mee 
3 : ; te Though they roughen the external form ; | patos, though often severe, were soon over 
te tn On iy se q COres ha ra pear- | ™ P ° ~ ? 
sie this country severa . ; vive appear | will not soften the soul when with woman enga- | His life at that time, was like a summer s day 
ed within a tew years, which were they to he ging, | with all its magnificence of sky, and glowing 
seen b reig eviewers, would give those | In the ratio that roughens the storm. ae 
y fi not - ers, wou — those | 1 > that roughens the yrm | beauty of verdant lawn; though a thunder 
Carpliog critics ucn cé e to une ate the heleve , ous fistay | . . , 
c plog eritt MLC aus ) , errat And I will beheve, that though distant as ervey cloud darkened the horizon. and Warring ele- 
mental strength of our country This should ! Fate ever yet dared to divid ' zs : 
age : i : ‘ | ments convulsed the tranqunity of the scene, 
not be permitted: those, who for the sake of Inu happier day, we shall weet not to sever fig : lits beauty 
i } t i i. And Caroline shall be my oven bride | and detormed its veauity, yet, soon if passed, 
é faring im pri issue the ‘ ba ing ig Faia iinet eats | nts : ; 
appearir print, iss en autlings, | ; and neither sky nor earth left a trace of the 
should be told in sober, downright earnest If he do not make love a thousand times ; ier 7 ; 
Sieee | storm, but looked more cheerful and gloriou 
, what is the pitch of their mind, there should | better than he makes poetry, we know not chcinie Netiese 
; oN 3 oh van betore 
be no icing the matter ifs buls | where he could find a ‘** Caroline” to be hi ; : , 
Ee eee ee ee nod : ald >) It was about this time, and with such feel 
lain and expressive language, regardless of | olen bride. @ ; : 
P sai guage, regardless of | . a a lings, tuat Jabez Seovil, became acquainted 
nse e ig ‘sin liter; e >» al- 1@ HEXL page we fi s 173, where we | : , 
consequences. If literature are al | Pay ilies ee eee i with Julia Showell. By the young and thought 
lowed with impunity to buzz inthe sun, we | find * Lines written for an Album,” &c. less she was the toast of the city, and consid 
w ave swarms ' > ' “us es! O yes! OQ yes!” all poetasters who wish . Ae _ 
ill soon have swarms, numerous ns locusts, | y ie ea shi 7) ered the most angelic creature on earth. They 
4 H | F ‘ he . , 2 
é al—th ) }information of whe Jroper to be ’ : ; 
and injurious withal—they we ” undo, in ntorn ” eh hat is proper t P 4 written i) over looked beyond the face; so that, the 
a few years, all that Bryant, Percival, Hal- * lady’s Albuim, turn to page 173, in Jour- external form ple ased the eye—the mind 
leck, Irving, &c. have achieved for our charac- | nals of the Ocean,” there will be found the whieh has no palpable existence, neverclaimed 
i ter in letters. pattern of modesty and flowers of poesy—who-| . thoucht. Bv the wise and calculating, Julia 
To the 1 ; Yr considerati ‘ ve ansgresses agai e law re li : 1 ! . 
, : ? Ai we ai we copay oe “i Hage ya b ‘ ms neq a . ‘i ba si betas | was regarded as a full blown rose, most beau 
th Auinburgh Reviewers sail of ordsWorth, & wh, Wi e punish ‘ € scretion of the | if) to the sight, but so tender and fragile 
prs hous it} nhnite . tastice. ** > } . is ; 
though with infinitely less justice, * we will —= i that, the slightest breath of frost, nay, the ze 
| open the book by chance, so here goes”’ We have no patience to examine this work | phyr, were it to blow too rudely, or chilh 
It is page 51, Eneazement between the | farther: there may be poctry inthe volume, but wantil leave it but the shadow of the swee 


Chesapeake and Shannon.” 





> > » h = "s >| l 
when we have found such an unfavourable gnd beautiful flower, that it then was 


If 















possess genius, nay, if to have common un- 
derstanding, were treason, no ¢lose observer 
of character, would have adjudged Julia, a 
transyressor of law She had not a thought 
beyond dress, and the idle conversation of the 
gay, Which is invariably ungenerous  re- 
marks on other people's manners, deportment 
and affairs! She knew every person in her 
circle, who were courting, engaged, or refu- 
sed, even better than the parties themselves; 
who gave the most sumptuous and fashionable 
routes, who was the bel/e, but more especially 


who was the beau of every party: who was | 
g a | . . . : 
pattern of loveliness exist—one such is enough 


| 


dressed with most becoming taste, who with 


the least, and, in consequence of the swarm 
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was hers; she was the empress of everythought, | 
the fair virgin of every hope, the pattern by 
which he scanned each of her sex, and my | 
reader, who has been in love (for who has not?) | 
need not be told, how far in Jabez’ estimation 
this pattern exceeded all else of womankind. 
* Julia!” when alone he would exclaim; “‘what 
a sweet sounding and romantic name: Julia! 
what music and magic in itssound! Julia" tis 
a name worthy only the fairest and purest of 
creation! Julia! if [ saw another of thy sex, 


who bore that name, and she inferior to thee, 





aud she must be. for where else can such a 


for one World—I would haunt and torture her, 


of idle and fashionable gentlemen wuo tavour-| till she changed her appellation, to one more 


ed and flattered, wiether when she walked | 


becoming her inferiority !’—In such extrava- 


the street, or graced the bail room, she was | gant soliloquies as this would Jabez often pass 


always modest enough, to consider herself the | 


former. 

Alter she would begin a speech, without one 
idea on her mind, without knowing in the re- 
motest degree what she had to tell, she has 
been repeatedly known to say, to whoever 
chanced to be near her, at the same time 
throwing with her face every expression of 





thought of which she was capable: “ Look’t 
here, Sir.” “ Will Julia!” would the listener | 
exclaim. Then summoning to her features the 
most interesting expression, which applied to 
a beauty, means the silliest in the world— 
‘“‘ Nothing ! 
I had to say.” 
acter in ene sentence,—she was the very echo 


of the last person with whom she conversed. 


*she would reply,—* Lforgot what 
Indeed, to sum up her char- 


Jabez, as we before mentioned, was the most | 
sanguine character in creation; the moment 
he saw Julia, he loved her—nay, let me not 
ceive it such a holy name—he was intatuated 
with her. He was but a piece of frail human 
nature, and the very dupe of all its foibles: 
be admired Julia ardently, and, as is the case | 
with all those who think themselves in love, in 
her he thought every action was grace and dig- 
nity, every remark, sense and judgment. Do 
what she would, say what she willed, she was 
in his sight the most heavenly being that ever | 
drew mortal breath. He has seen people er 
ling at the imbecility of ber remarks, he ima- | 
gined her words excellent, and the world were | 
applauding her genius. 


| 
| 


form, so nicely fashioned, that, had a sculptor | 


Julia was indeed a sweet and sylph-like 


wished a pattern for Uebe or a Grace, no 
where could he have found so fine a model. 
She was not tall, but in exact proportion to 
the mould of her figure. Her flaxen hair, so 
beautifully curling over a snow-white neck, 


her light blue eyes of such a mellow lustre, 


and cheeks, where the sweetest tints of rose 
and lily strove for masterdom, as the rich 
blood coursed through her veins, with mauy | 
yameless charms which shone in her face, held | 
Jabez in such absolute thrall, that he was the | 
very foo} of infatuation: heart and seul, he | 


his hours of absence from his love—tittle ima- 
gining that every lover, of his temperament, 
indulged in the same, or like, rhapsodies. 
( Remainder in our next.) | 
“ 2 ‘ 
| 
THE BLACK LIST. | 


ECTURES ON LANGUAGE.—Mr. CAR 

A DELL will commence, in the course of next 
week, a series of Lectures on the Principles of 
Speech, under the following heads :— 

Geveral view of Language in its earliest forms, de- 
duced from an eXamination of elementary principles, 
compared with the condition of man in savage and pas- 
toral communities 

Invention of Letters, and brief history of their pro- 
gress, with notice of the most important changes to 
which speech has been subjected from political and 
woral causes 

History of the English language, from the invasion 
of Britain by Julins Cesar to the present time. 

Philosophie exposition of speech in its present adap- 
tation to physical nature and the purposes of suciat 
lide. 

Classes of words philosophically considered in ref- 
erence to their application to things. 

Names 

Terins of relation and deseription. 

Words denoting icin 

Grainin tical divi-to.s of words, and the principles 
on whiew tuey depend. 

Nouns 

Pronouns. 

Adjectives 

Verbs. Attempted distinctions of intransitive, pas- 
sive and neuter, unfounded in fact, and inapplicable 
in practice. 

Elucidwion of moods aud tenses. 

Etyisons aud practical exemplifications of the werda 
called auxiliaries. 

Verbal formations.—Participles. 

Adverbs or contractions. 

Prepositions. 

Ditierent kinds of words which have been considereé 


change. 


j as Conjunctions 


JULIUS BLACKWELL, of Tioga couunty, | 
} 


has neglected to pay for his paper, although 


written to by our clerk three several times af- 

ter his year of subscription terminated. 
GEORGE THOMAS, St. Lawrence co. has 

nol paid. 


| 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) | 
N. B. That there may be no mistake and no | 
unnecessary apprehensions On the subject of 
the Black List, it is proper to state, that these 


are subscribers to the Minerva, which paper 


we purchased about fourteen months ago and 


which was incorporated with the New-York 
Literary Gazetie, last September. The year 


of these subscribers expired last April, and 


| due warning has been given to all. Our good 


subseribers have nothing to tear from the 


Black List—no vuame shall be inserted hastily, 


unadvisedly or unjustly—bat when once inser- 





ted there shall it remain. 








‘THEODORE ALLEY, 


L PRA A AA QE AN FE f Qints 
ome ees tag oe ae 7] 


Notary Public and Commissioner. 
No. 32 PINE-STREET, NEW-YORK. 








BOOK-BINDING.—Tue  subseriber takes 


this method of informing bis trtends and the 





| puidie, that he still continues the BOOWw BINDING |} 


BUSINESS, jn all its various branches, at No. 33, | 
Cross-street, where all who may favour hin with a eall 
mav rest assured their work shall be executed with 
neatness and «e spateh, 
Blank books ruled and bound, and warranted to be | 
equal to any tm the city | 
A general assortment of blank books for sale 
JOHN H. MINUSE. | 
| 


B. Subseribers to the “ Lateraru Gazette” can\ 


N. 
ie their volumes bound in calf, or any kind of bind- | 
| 


by sending them to the above place. 
Music books, gentlemen’s libraries, old oks, and 


h 
itt 


r 


| port-folies, bound to avy pattern, and at the shortest 
notice. July 1 


Sounds not reducible to the regular forms of speech. 
Interyeetions. 

Structure of sentences, with a brief notice of the 
physical and intellectual laws on which the leading 
rules of speech depends. 

For the con,enience of teachers, extra lessons will 
be given in the immediate applireation of the above 
principles to the business of instruction in schools. 

The course will inctude nine or ten lectures, from 


fan heur to an hour and a half each, commeucing at 8 
| o'clock in the evening. June 24. , 





FASHIONABLE HAT-WAREHOUSE. 


THE subscriber respectfully 
informs his friends and the publie, that 
he has ou hand, and is constantly man- 
ufucturing, the long napt $4 and &6 

ats, so generally admired for their 
lightness and elasticity.—Alsoe, gen. 
tlemen’s fashionable Beaver and Cus 
tor Hats: -together with a large assortment of Youths 
and Children’s Hats—all of which will be seld low for 
CASH. 





MOSES HOBSON, No. 154 Broadw ay. 





BOOK, JOB & FANCY 


Pius Lay ore, 
At the ** Athenwuim”’ Prinfing-Office, cor- 


ner of Washington and Vesey streets, 


— — 
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JAMES G. BROOKS, 

EDITOR, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO. 4, WALL-STREET, NEW-YORK. 
Texus—Four Dollars per annum, payable in 
adrvance.—-Subseriptions must commence 
with the first No. of a Volume, prospee- 

tively or retrospectively. 

No subscriptions received fora shorter period 
than one year, and notices of Ciscontinu- 
ance must be given one mouth previous to 
the close of a volume.—Letters must be 
post-paid, 








































































